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laLA’s 54th Annual Convention—— 
LUNAS, LIBROS, AND LIBRARIANS 
Responsibilities of Librarians in the Space Age... 


To make sure that we do not end up 

th nothing but science; to see that the 

.s do not become obliterated by a capital 

— these and other responsibilities of li- 
| arians in the age of science were force- 

lly pointed out by Mrs. Lura C. Currier, 

irector, Mississippi Library Commission 
aid the other distinguished speakers at the 
5tth annual meeting of the Alabama Li- 
brary Association which met in Birmingham, 
April 11-12, 1958. With the theme “Change 
Challenge” the approximately 300 
members registered from all over Alabama 
heard about operations at Redstone, new 
concepts of science, and how the space age 
will affect the world of books. 

At the first general session which had as 
its subject, “Where is Science Taking Us?”, 
Dr. Joseph F. Volker, University of Ala- 
bama School of Denistry, spoke on “New 
Concepts of Science,” indicating progress in 
the biological sciences. He brought before 
librarians the concept of a university as an 
institute for preserving, transmitting and ex- 
tending knowledge by research and_li- 
brarians to keep alive the idea that “ a li- 
brary is not a shrine . . . but a delivery 
room for the birth of ideas.” 

The second general session posed the 
question “Is Education the Ultimate Wea- 
pon?” Speakers included Dr. Louis Arm- 
strong, Director of Indian Springs School 
and Dr. Howard Harlan, Professor of So- 
ciology at Birmingham-Southern College. 
In stating the responsibility of the school 
Dr. Armstrong stated his thesis and then 
spoke informally telling of the experiment 
at his school. His thesis: 

“We have not known until recently the 
chief aim of American education, but now 
we know—it is to launch earth satellites. 
To this end we must bend every effort, 
utilize all power and sacrifice all other goals. 
The assumption is that America will be 
saved if we can have hordes of little spheres 
encircling the earth, each one bigger and 


and 


better than the last. What matter it if races 
and nations tear at each other’s throats and 
reduce civilization to a state of savagery? 
We can always find comfort as we cast our 
eyes to the limitless reaches of space and 
see our satellites, large and small, encircling 
the globe. This we can say, in answer to 
the Psalmist, is “the chief end of man.” 

But one wonders. 

Nearly a hundred years ago John Stuart 
Mill stated the issue which is still confront- 
ing education today: “Men are men before 
they are lawyers, or physicians, or manufac- 
turers; and if you make them capable and 
sensible men, they will make themselves 
capable and sensible lawyers and _phy- 
sicians.” 

Our task as teachers goes beyond ma- 
chines, beyond science, beyond technology. 

The state of mankind today is like that 
of an irresponsible and mischievous child 
who has been presented with a set of ma- 
chine tools, a box of matches, and a supply 
of dynamite. 

The battlefields of tomorrow remain the 
minds, hearts, and souls of men. It is only 
with better ideas, better feelings, emotional 
maturity and spiritual enlightenment, that 
we can fill the world’s spiritual and moral 
vacuum—that is save civilization. 

The schools will be able to disregard 
problems of adjustment and make maximum 
progress in teaching for the values of civili- 
zation only when parents assume the re- 
sponsibility which is theirs for rearing chil- 
dren and youth who are mature.” 

Dr. Harlan discussed adult education, de- 
scribing varied programs throughout the 
country, saying that this means there is 
demonstrated in adults a need for a liberal 
education and that the whole content and 
method of adult education has changed. He 
further stated that if education is the ulti- 
mate weapon it must be a continuing edu- 
cation. 

In bringing together some ideas presented 
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by other speakers at the various meetings, 
Mrs. Currier really “called us to the mourn- 
ers bench.” She urged librarians to look 
at themselves in their respective areas of 
service and ask themselves the question “Are 
we big enough for the job that is ours in 
this age of science?” We cannot afford a 
horse and buggy library service in a jet 
age!” 

Each of the Division meetings proved 
enlightening and entertaining. At the Col- 
lege, University and Special Library Division 
breakfast Miss Agnes Reagan of the Emory 
Library School faculty told of the results of 
her study of recruiting college students to 
librarianship telling especially of the part 
played by college librarians in influencing 
students to choose the library profession. 

Mr. Emerson Greenaway, Director, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, and President-elect 
of the American Library Association spoke 
at the Friends of the Library luncheon. He 
contrasted knowledge in 1932 with that of 
today and suggested ideas and plans for 
1982. He said a new pattern of library 
service using larger units (“library super- 
markets”,) is needed. 

Miss Mary Janet McCain of the University 
of Alabama Medical Center Library ad- 
dressed the Alabama Chapter of SLA break- 
fast. She described the treasures of the 
Reynolds collection of historical medical 
items of which she is a cataloger and 
custodian. 

There were tours and teas, business meet- 
ings and voting, along with a most enjoy- 
able concert by the Indian Springs School 
glee club. The boys rendered selections 
ranging from 16th century pieces to “Home 
on the Range.” 


Two fine gestures helped increase our 


scholarship funds. Miss Reagan donated her 
expense check to the Association scholar- 
ship fund. The Jefferson County Student 
Assistant Association presented a $50 check 
to the Fannie Schmitt Scholarship at the 
University of Alabama. Greetings were re- 
ceived from ALA and the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association. Tributes were paid Miss 
Margaret Miller, Senator Hill, Dr. Jerrold 
Orne, Miss Mildred Goodrich, and a silent 
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moment was observed in rememberance «f 
faithful members lost. 

Thirty-eight exhibitors were introduced 
the Association by the two Jimmies, Jii 
mie McWhorter and Jimmie Parrish. All 
these are our faithful supporters and d 
serve our patronage. Throughout the mee - 
ing beautiful flower arrangements were su 
plied by Mrs. Henry M. Martin, assisted | y 
members of the West End Garden Club. 

A glamourous close to the conventicn 
came with the banquet and address by Mi:s 
Jessamyn West, author of the best sellcr 
“The Friendly Persuasion.” She spoke oa 
what the public thinks it wants in a novel 
and read some interesting letters she had 
received from her readers to illus‘rate her 
points. 





THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 
THE ALABAMA LIBRARIAN 
WILL INCLUDE A 
MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY!!! 


Are you a Member of 
AlaLA? 

I; Your Correct Address Listed? 
If NOT, Contact 

Mrs. Leo B. Roberts 

UofAla Montgomery Center 

435 Bell Street 

Montgomery, Alabama 





ALABAMA REVIEW CUMULATIVE 
INDEX NOW AVAILABLE 


The 58 page Cumulative Index to the 
Alabama Review, 1948-1957 is now avail- 
able at Alabama College Library, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. One feature of this expan- 
sion of the author-title index to the Review 
appearing in the October. 1957, issue is the 
subiect analytics for articles, letters, diaries» 
book reviews. “Notes and Documents,” and 
“News and Notices.” 

The Cumulative Index was compiled by 
the College, University and Special Libra- 
ries Division of the Alabama Library Asso- 
ciation. It is a dictionary arrangement and 
the sale price is one dollar. 
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GUIDED MISSILES AND THE SPACE AGE 


Dr. C. D. Leatherman 


s you know, we are living in an in- 
rial age, an age of speed — the so-called 
vropelled age — an age of technology— 
as some have called it—the atomic age. 
e other are now advocating that we 
this present age the missile or satellite 
But regardless of our name for the 
we think immediately about technology, 
nce, knowledge, etc. Now, I should ask 
what, in your opinion, is the key to 
of these ages? My answer is not any 
single key but rather several — advanced 
scientific training, or specialized training — 
science and technology — but even more 
important than any of these — knowledge 
vested in highly trained people. We who 
are interested in libraries hold the key to 
knowledge through basic sources. 
As an educator, I am of course interested 
in people acquiring knowledge. As a psy- 


chologist, I am interested in people. General 
Taylor, the Army’s Chief of Staff, in a re- 
cently published article was stressing the 


necessity for progress in four vital areas. 
He said, “We must continue to develop 
better fire power, greater mobility, more re- 
liable and more rapid communications, and 
better people. Success in all four areas is 
essential, but nowhere as important as in 
the area of people. The Army will never 
be any better than the individuals who make 
it up.” 

This, indeed, is a challenge to the person- 
nel of the Army, but the advice is actually 
pertinent for science, industry, or the Armed 
Forces. Our progress with missiles in the 
satellite age, in my opinion, is the direct 
result of the science, industry, military 
teams. We in the Army Ordnance Corps 
use civilian and military specialists — the 
scientists of colleges and universities and the 
special technological and engineering skills 
of industry as an integrated team. This 
team has worked together successfully to 
produce the Army’s versatile family of 
guided missiles, rockets, and satellites. It 
is important to note that each member of 
the team possesses specific knowledge and 
talents or plant resources which are not 
duplicated in the other but yet which are 


essential to the successful completion of 
such complex problems. The successful 
launching by the U. S. Army of a satellite 
known as Explorer I on 3 January 1958, us- 
ing a proven Jupiter-C four-stage rocket is 
proof of the many advantages accruing 
through the teamwork of science, industry, 
and the military. Let there be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind. This success could not have 
been accomplished without combining the 
many, many scientific knowledges and skills 
through effective and efficient management. 
I think it is important at this time to reflect 
on a very important concept whenever we 
talk about missiles. This concept is lead 
time. When any success such as the launch- 
ing of a first U.S. satellite is made known 
to the public, the headlines tell only part 
of the story, namely, the successful comple- 
tion of a long, tedious, and hard fight. Years 
of development preceded any such launch- 
ing. Prior to the successful launching of a 
missile or satellite, many months and years 
of research and development effort have 
been expended. Many new and different 
materials have been developed, or even dis- 
covered, and many, many highly-skilled and 
technologically trained people have had to 
do the work. To make certain that you 
understand the complexity of a missile, I 
would like to point out that there are more 
than 100,000 parts in the 200-500 mile 
range Redstone Missile. As you may know, 
many component parts of the Jupiter mis- 
sile were actually tested in the Redstone 
missile. In order to produce one of these 
missiles some 455 separate skills are needed. 
As another illustration, some of the guidance 
and tracking apparatus for the Nike-Ajax 
missile contained more than a million dif- 
ferent parts. I would like to re-emphasize 
my statement of 455 separate skills. Please 
be assured, the successful launching of a 
man-made satellite by the Army was not an 
accident. I will admit that those who were 
preseut in the blockhouse at Cape Canaveral 
must have had some very anxious moments 
when they knew that the Jupiter-C had been 
successfully fired with all of its four stages. 
But then there was that anxious period when 
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the satellite was assumed to be in space but 
for 114 minutes, while it circled the globe, 
all who were concerned could do only one 
thing—wait for proof from radar and track- 
ing devices and electronic computers. Only 
when there was proof could the President 
issue a statement to the country. 

As I mentioned before, the successful 
launching of a man-made satellite required 
highly trained scientists, many new and dif- 
ferent materials, and efficient management. 
Many fields of science are involved. To 
mention only a few, there are such areas as 
astrophysics, servomechanisms, nuclear phy- 
sics, chemistry, meteorology, higher mathe- 
matics, electronics, and so on. The team 
that works to produce and operate missiles 
must learn many new skills and acquire 
much new knowledge. In many cases, new 
words appear in the language; and these 
words, of course, involve skills, or technol- 
ogy cr new concepts, etc. Consider only a 
few. Acquisition and track radar, launcher 
control activities, guidance systems, com- 
puters, Dopplers, servomechanisms. The Ex- 


plorer, in traveling around our globe, ac- 


tually describes an ellipse. The apogee of 
which is about 1575 miles; and the perigee, 
about 227 miles. You perhaps will recall 
the newspaper headlines after the success- 
ful launching of Explorer III. There were 
dire predictions that this satellite would 
burn itself out in a few days. Why? Be- 
cause the perigee had been calculated at 
about 100 miles above the surface of the air. 
This, you will recall, is the blanket of atmo- 
sphere around the earth; and, if the satellite 
had to contend with the atmosphere, it 
would loose some of its 18,000 miles an hour 
speed and end up in a fiery death. The key 
date in this case, you will recall, was 26 
March 1958. Later calculations on Explorer 
III indicated that its perigee was some 125 
miles above the surface of the earth, and 
the apogee was about 2000 miles. The key 
factor in remaining aloft is directly related 
to the problem of whether the perigee comes 
within the earth’s atmosphere. The dire 
predictions of remaining aloft only a few 
days have not come true. There are those 
who predict that Explorer III will remain 
aloft from six to twelve months depending 
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upon the atmosphere. An interesting sic > 
light is that there have been newspaper ¢ 2 
counts of successful interrogations of EF « 
plorer III by both the California Institi : 
of Technology and the Naval Resear 
Laboratories. I am sure you recognize t! i 
as a remarkable scientific achievement. 
least, I consider it as such. 

Underlying such achievements are the 
search and development aspects which, 
course, must precede the launching of 
guided missile. Before going too far, let 
distinguish between a rocket and a guided 
missile. In the case of a rocket, it has a 
motor, fuel and, in effect, is a large-sized 
bullet which is fired from the ground into 
the air. When fired, it travels through the 
air in a pre-designated course until the fuel 
burns out. It is not guided; it is aimed at 
a point many miles away. 

In contrast, a guided missile also has mo- 
tors and fuels, and the missile is fired into 
the air; but, when aloft, a guidance system 
takes over and the missile is guided to its 
target. This pre-selected target might be 
five hundred or a thousand or several 
thousands miles away. Furthermore, the 
target might well be cne which we have 
never seen, and yet the missile can be guided 
to its target. 

In my opinion such feats approach the 
miracle stage. In order to accomplish such 
feats, we use highly technical electronic 
machines. The electronic computer, for ex- 
ample, makes statistical computations in a 
matter of minutes or even seconds which 
would take many mathematicians actually 
months or years to solve. Such mental giants 
are known as electronic computers. Such 
machines are also known as electronic data 
processing computers, commonly referred to 
as EDP. This, as you can readily recognize, 
is a comparatively new technological field. 

Another scientific development directly 
related to the guided missile field is radar. 
Another new development may be of in- 
terest to you, namely, servomechanisms. 
Perhaps you would be interested in knowing 
about another scientific activity which oc- 
curs frequently at Redstone Arsenal. We 
have what is known as a static test firing 


(continued on page 65) 
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THE BUCKSKIN SCIENTIST 


by William O. Steele* 


Only the most persistent die-hard among 

ibting Thomases would today deny the 

portance of scientific knowledge. Science 

s moved us upward into space and down- 

rd into the atom. It has solved many of 

r problems, has eased our aching backs 

d rebuilt our fallen arches, has increased 

r life span and given us tail fins on our 

tomobiles, and has helped us in hundreds 

different ways. For that reason we are 
aot to think that ours is truly the only Scien- 
tlic Age. But like all things, the scientific 
spirit has its roots in the past and certainly 
it was abroad and flourishing in the world 
of the eighteenth century. 

America played her part in that Age of 
Enlightenment, even though we _ suffered 
from lack of facilities —there were few 
schools, even fewer laboratories and libra- 
ries. Then too a great deal of our time and 
energy was expended in settling the new 
land and fighting Indians. In spite of all 
these handicaps the American Colonies pro- 
duced scientists, men like Dr. John Mitchell 
of Virginia, Cadwallader Colden of New 
York, Dr. Benjamin Rush of Pennsylvania, 
and many others in each of the thirteen 
colonies. 

These were truly men of parts and their 
curiosity stretched to the horizon in every 
direction. The yeast that was fermenting 
in the world combined with the wonder and 
mystery of the New Continent to produce 
in them a “buzzel and a stir” that had to 
challenge and investigate every established 
convention and belief. There was no 
specialization among them, as is the case 
among scientists today, nor were there any 
dead-end pockets of esoteric facts, for there 
was so much to learn and the learners were 
ever eager. In the words of George Gobel, 
“you don’t hardly get them kind no more.” 

In their pursuit of knowledge these New 
World scientists were well and truly nourish- 
ed by their surroundings. For America at 
that time was a green, green world of won- 


* Tennessee author, reviewer for Chattanooga 


Times. Address to School Librarians luncheon, 
Birmingham, April 12, 1958. 


ders, a continent of marvels just waiting to 
be discovered and studied. Of course from 
the very beginning the Western Hemisphere 
had been wonderous, amazing, astonishing. 
One of Leif Ericson’s brothers found a 
uniped in southern Canada. And later the 
Spanish searched most earnestly for a race 
of men with tails living along the south- 
eastern seacoast, because the explorers had 
been told of these strange people by Indians. 
The red men themselves were believed by 
more than one early American chronicler to 
be descended from the Lost Tribes of Israel. 
White Indians speaking Welsh were every- 
where in America. Thomas Jefferson reck- 
oned at one time that there might still be 
mastodons alive in the interior of this con- 
tinent. 

And right near here in the hills of North- 
ern Alabama an early traveler reported 
finding a most unusual animal. This was 
the Side Hill Snazzle which had lived on 
the hillsides so long that two of its legs 
were longer on one side than on the other, 
an arrangement that enabled it to graze on 
the slanting mountainsides without falling 
off. This traveler told how he chased a 
Snazzle out onto the flat country trying to 
catch it. But the Snazzle wasn’t used to flat 
land and it ran so hard on its uneven legs, 
it jogged itself to pieces, much to the dis- 
appointment of the traveler. 

In those long ago days science was open- 
ing so many avenues for the mind to explore 
that almost any and everything seemed pos- 
sible. Peter Kalm was a Swedish scientist 
who came to America in the middle of the 
eighteenth century to explore and record 
what he saw. He wrote a very serious 
journal, yet in it he tells with great sincerity 
that when the American bear catches a cow, 
it bites a hole-in the cow’s side. Then the 
bear blows and blows into the hole, expand- 
ing the air between the hide and the flesh. 
This swelling kills the cow and this is cer- 
tainly a killing tale. 

Peter Kalm was only one of many Euro- 
peans who came to America, picked up tall 
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tales and transported them back to their 
own countries as the truth. Our own 
scientists seldom fell for such stories. Per- 
haps they were too practical, had been made 
skeptical by the necessity of making a living 
out of marvels. At any rate such flights of 
fancy were viewed with a cold eye by na- 
tive American investigators. Such a man 
was John Bartram, the first native born 
naturalist. His “science was unlearned, in- 
stinctive, applied. Like a good American 
he wanted to make it hitch on to to some- 
thing, to make it work; he was both an 
American and a Quaker in wishing it to 
pay”. He made botany profitable and sup- 
ported his family by collecting plants, trees 
and shrubs from New York to Florida and 
sending them to rich English garden en- 
thusiasts. But Bartram did not limit himself 
to botany. He was interested in soils, plant 
fertilization, wasps, birds, the whole world 
of nature. He devised a method of mount- 
ing prehistoric animal bones and despite 
ridicule held fast to the idea that a map 
could be made of underground geologic 
formations. And there was his son William, 
who made many important discoveries and 
who could not bring himself to believe that 
swallows hibernated at the bottom of lakes 
and rivers in the mud. 

Earlier there was Cotton Mather who 
studied the pollen of corn, who advocated 
inoculation against smallpox, who was 
versed in history and theology, but who had 
a dubious record on witchcraft. There was 
Franklin who invented the postal system so 
scientists could swap ideas with each other 
quickly, who charted the gulf stream and 
dabbled in all sorts of sciences. There was 
David Rittenhouse, philospher, clockmaker, 
astronomer, who also took in all humanity 
for his scientific study. He said: “I would 
rather give up my interest in a future state 
than be divested of humanity—I mean that 
good will I have to the species, although 
one half of them are said to be fools, and 
almost the o’her half knaves.” 

These men I have mentioned are all well- 
known scientists, are mentioned in our his- 
tory books and in our social studies. They 
lived in the settled, more cultivated and 
better-mannered Eastern seaboard. But they 
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were not the only scientists in America i 
the eighteenth century, though they are th: 
most talked about. There was anothe: 
group which lived far beyond the towns, be - 
yond the fenced-in farms, beyond the larg: 
land holdings of the rich. Their chinked lo ; 
cabins stood among the big trees, up th 
wild hollows, beside the laurel slicks of th 
Appalachian Mountains. They were th: 
buckskin scientists, the frontiersmen wh)» 
were proud and individualistic often to 
fault, who could ask the most questions of 
travelers and answer the fewest in return; 
who could raise pigs so small it took two of 
them to cast a shadow and families so large 
it took the whole dern continent to hold 
them. Perhaps these frontier scientists go 
unheralded because they are so difficult to 
figure out, so hard to bring into the proper 
focus. The easterners never were able to 
understand them and our history books are 
full of East-West squabbles. And you can 
just bet a persimmon to a huckleberry that 
Rittenhouse had the frontiersmen in mind 
when he divided humanity into fools and 
knaves. Most Easterners of the eighteenth 
century were prone to think of the men of 
the Western Waters in just such a fashion. 

In truth though these buckskin clad 
pioneers with their long rifles and sharp 
axes were another marvel of this continent, 
as fantastic as the Uniped, as ridiculous as 
the men with tails, as outlandish as the Side 
Hill Snazzle. And certain-sure it is that of 
all the many names they have been called 
few have labelled them with scientist. But 
I'm here to tell you they were practical 
scientist without equal in this world. Each 
frontiersman had to be agriculturist, archi- 
tect, mechanic, military stragetist, engineer, 
botanist, ballistic expert, doctor, and a half 
dozen other things to survive in the arboreal 
wilderness of America. These many activi- 
ties bear looking into for therein lies an 
image of ourselves and the American way of 
life and perhaps too we can find something 
from our past which will help us in the tech- 
nological future looming large in our faces. 

It is evident that in a land filled to bust- 
ing with trees, wood is going to play a large 
role in the inhabitants’ lives. And so it did 
with our ancestors; three-legged _ stools, 
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uncheon tables, trenchers, mugs and many 
ther utilitarian articles of wood were made 
nd used at the very western edge of the 
‘ontier. But none of these make such an 
npact on us today as the log cabin, for it 
as come to stand for our pioneering past, 
ie life we often look back upon with idyllic 
mging as being rough but rewarding with 
s plain food and homey pleasures. We 
hink of the log cabin as being typically 
\merican, our very own architectual inven- 
on. But it wasn’t The Swedes brought 
he design over with them and used it early 
n the seventeenth century in their Dela- 
vare River settlements. But it was easily 
and quickly built, so simple in its rectangu- 
iar log and mud construction, so exactly 
right for forested America, that our west- 
ward emigrating pioneers took it over as 
their very own. As a result it has seeped 
into our culture as a symbol of our humble 
and homespun beginnings, as a_ historical 
place of warmth, comfort, tight against all 
weathers and all varmits. 


But it was not always like that. Some- 


times the log cabin had been constructed of 
green logs and became so warped a body 
could throw a hound dog through the walls 


without touching the logs. Often it leaked 
like a sieve in wet weather but as the roof 
was all right in dry weather, it was never 
fixed. There were seldom any windows and 
it was so dark inside a candle wouldn't 
light a-tall. And there is no doubt that the 
inside was drafty. It has been reported that 
one cabin had such a draft that the cook- 
ing pots and several young "uns were sucked 
up the chimney with the smoke. 

One pioneer built his cabin near a salt 
lick and the buffalo used to come and rub 
against it. They rubbed so hard they 
knocked it down, but it’s doubtful if he had 
notched his logs properly at the corners. 
Another man built a fine cabin but decided 
he didn’t want to go to the trouble to put 
chinking between the logs. One night a 
wolf reached its paw through the wall crack 
and scratched off half the man’s scalp. He 
was convinced from that time on of the 
value of chinking. 

A good pioneer architect could build a 
cabin with just one tool—a long handled ax. 
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And with this same tool he performed many 
of his engineering feats. The covered 
bridges we owe to the engineer who was 
driving his cattle from Tennessee to Ala- 
bama and came to the Tennessee River. It 
was too swift to swim the cattle over and 
too deep to wade. So the man hunted along 
the river bank until he found a huge hollow 
sycamore. He cut this tree down so that it 
fell across the river to the opposite bank. 
Then he drove his cattle into the sycamore 
and across the river. Somebody later asked 
him did he have any trouble, and he re- 
plied that he did; about fifty head of cattle 
strayed up one of them hollow limbs and 
got lost and he never did find them. 

A sharp ax was all that was needed to 
clear roads or build rafts. One of the early 
farmers grew a watermelon so big that he 
couldn’t get it on a wagon to take to town. 
So he and his neighbors built a raft and 
rolled the melon up on it. Then the 
farmer took some dynamite and blasted a 
hole in one end of the watermelon and so 
much juice poured out that he was able to 
float the melon on the raft right down to 
town. 

That was a nifty job of engineering and 
skills such as that were passed on to the 
young ‘uns of the family, along with a 
hundred and one other things. Pioneer edu- 
cation was a heap different from ours to- 
day, and it was a twenty-four hour process. 
During the day a young ’un was soaking up 
knowledge of how to farm, hunt, build cab- 
ins, make soap and candles, split shingles 
and a power of knowledge about trees and 
plants. At night around the fire he was 
whittling ax handles, dolls, hinges and all 
household implements, at the same time lis- 
tening to somebody read the Bible, tell of 
prices of furs or give landmarks for a trail 
leading westward. 

Then tco he had to learn to think quick 
and shoot steady. There was a pioneer out 
hunting one day and he came to a river. On 
the opposite side he saw a deer and he 
raised his rifle and killed it. Jumping into 
the water he started across to get his veni- 
son. About half way over he discovered an 
Indian hiding in the bushes, waiting to 
shcot him. He turned to swim back, but 
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saw another Indian on the side he’d just 
left. Quick as a flash he dived to the bot- 
tom of the river. Standing there he took his 
powder horn and poured gunpowder into 
his rifle, rammed home a lead bullet and 
primed it. Popping to the surface he shot 
one of the Indians so that the bullet went 
through his head, struck a hickory knot and 
bounced across the river and killed the 
second Indian, thus displaying a fine 
knowledge of ballistics. Then he got his 
game and went home. 

For that man this particular branch of his 
education paid off handsomely. And that 
was certainly the object of the lore and 
learning taught pioneer youngsters. But 
sometimes there was nothing to teach when 
the pioneers reached a new territory and 
strange diseases slapped them down, “a 
malignant fever, of the purple kind”, or per- 
haps a melancholic, wasting affliction in 
which the ears roared and the feet burned 
and the inbetween was cold as death. Then 
a body had to set about and try out new 
medicines and remedies. The pioneers’ 
medical knowledge was generally based on 
the doctrine of signatures. They believed 
that all natural objects bear a mark, or a 
signature, indicating the human need to 
which they are especially applicable. Car- 
diac trouble was curable with a heart-shaped 
leaf, and for liver ailments, they used a 
liver-shaped leaf, like the spring flower, 
hepatica. 

When the doctrine of signatures failed, 
they began to use the great concentration 
of plants and trees about them and a vast 
herbal came into being. There were plant 
salves, teas, poultices, tonics. Some of these 
tonics however had their dangers. If you 
took the tonic to drive the humors out of the 
system and to purify the blood, you usually 
took it in the spring, but if you were fool 
enough to take it in the fall or winter time, 
it was plumb dangerous, for a fellow ran a 
chance of freezing to death in cold weather 
if his blood was too thin. 

Some of these early remedies are not 
used today. One such is a cure for rheuma- 
tism devised by the six-times governor of 
Tennessee—John Sevier. He said take a 
handful of the inside bark of prickly ash, 
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each piece about six inches long; a hand ul 
of red earthworms; a handful of oil of ho ’s 
feet; stew all together until the worms ; re 
dissolved; strain out sediment and rub ir to 
the aching joints thoroughly. 

Perhaps that sounds more like quack -y 
than science, but the pioneer thought - is 
remedies worked and so very often they d d. 
Psychology uses such a principle still tod: y, 
so perhaps we'd best not laugh too muh 
at their red earthworm cure for rheumatis:n. 
However there can be no doubt about our 
pioneer’s skill at farming, for he knew how 
to seek out the rich bottom land soils along 
the rivers and creeks for his gardens. One 
farmer tried to grow corn in the rich dirt 
he found and the corn did right well, except 
the rich dirt made the corn grow so fast the 
roots were pulled plumb up out of the 
ground. Then the man had to spend long 
hours of back breaking work trying rocks 
onto the roots to hold the corn in the 
ground. Potatoes did right well however in 
the fine soil. One man planted a field of 
*taters and when it came time to dig them 
up, all he had was one potato, but it was 
the most monstrous one he’d ever seen. It 
was so big, he built his cabin over it, and 
cut a trap door in the floor. And every 
time his tads cried out for something to eat, 
he’d take a shovel and go down through the 
trapdoor and shovel up big hunks of ’tater. 
And they say that man and his wife and 
seven young ‘uns ate off that one potato all 
winter long and they never went hungry a 
single time. 

The pioneers who reached the mountains 
of East Tennessee didn’t always find too 
much good bottom land to farm. But they 
took over the narrow valleys and steep hill- 
sides and their ingenuity is amazing. Of 
course it was hard to plant corn on those al- 
mighty steep mountains so the pioneer 
learned to plant his fields with a shotgun— 
he’d load the gun with corn and aim at his 
field and let fly. It was powerful difficult 
to gather the corn however and sometimes 
a man was forced to tie his pigs to the end 
of a pole and hold them up so they could 
eat the corn off the stalks. But turnips 
were easy to gather off the mountainsides 

(continued on page 66) 
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-RESENTATION OF SECOND ANNUAL LITERARY 
AWARD OF THE ALABAMA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, Fellow Librarians, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a privilege and pleasure to have the honor of presenting on behalf of the Ala- 
na Library Association the second Annual Literary Award. Last year I was privileged 
present the first Annual Literary Award to Professor M. C. McMillan, author, historian, 
d scholar at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

The duties of the Committee were arduous because approximately 50 books had to be 
msidered. The members of the Committee were Mr. Fant H. Thornley, Chairman, Miss 
‘becca Boozer, Mr. Peter Brannon, Miss Annabeth Cash, Miss Florence Kennedy, and 
rs. Leo B. Roberts. We owe this committee a sincere vote of thanks for their good work. 

The winner of this year’s Award is one of Alabama’s best known citizens. His reputa- 
m has gone well beyond the confines of our State and Nation. I am doubly happy to 

present the silver loving bowl to this person because the winner is one of my very best 
iriends; — and also one of yours. 

I want to ask now that the winner of this year’s Award please come to the speaker’s 

stand — here the secret must be revealed — The name is William Stanley Hoole... 
William Stanley Hoole, born in the State of South Carolina, holder of the A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from Wofford College, the Ph.D degree from Duke University, and the 
B.S. in L.S. degree from North Texas State College. In 1954 his Alma Mater, Wofford 
College, recognized him as one of her most illustrious sons by awarding him the honorary 
degree Doctor of Literature; a member of Phi Beta Kappa, national honory scholastic 
fraternity, Phi Alpha Theta, and Kappa Phi Kappa; winner of a Rockefeller Foundation Li- 
brary Scholarship in 1939, and a writer’s scholarship from the General Education Board, 
1942-44; and winner of a Fulbright Senior Scholarship for study in Great Britain, 1956-57. 

Mr. Hoole is the author of six books, all of which should be in all our libraries: Char- 
leston Periodicals, 1732-1865, published in 1936; Sam Slick In Texas, 1944; The Ante- 
Bellum Charleston Theatre, 1946; Alias Simon Suggs, 1952; The James Boys Rode South, 
1955; and Vizetelly Covers the Confereracy, 1957 (This latter title was given a whole page 
review in the Illustrated London News last fall.) 


Presentation of Seccnd Annual Literary Award to William Stanley Hoole 
by Clyde C. Cantrell (right) 
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Mr. Hoole is the co-author of five books; he has edited or been a contributing edi ) 


for three books, including the “Classified List of Reference Books and Periodicals 

College Libraries,” which has had two editions. He has been or is editor of four se: 
publications, including the Alabama Review and the Confederate Centennial Studies; 
has made and published three library surveys, and he is author of approximately 100 a 
cles published in the best journals in this country. Mr. Hoole is a popular lecturer a 


has often been called upon to deliver college and university commencement addresses. | | 


career in librarianship has been outstanding . . . and since 1944 he has achieved distincti 
as Director of Libraries at the University of Alabama. 

William Stanley Hoole, litterateur, eminently successful library administrator, sch« 
and man of letters, raconteur, widely known at home and abroad, my very good friend a 


the friend of Alabama librarians and authors, I am honored to have the privilege a 4 


leasure of declaring you the winner of the second Annual Literary Award of the A 
ons Library Association. I am happy to present to you, Mr. Hoole, this silver lovi 
bowl not entirely because of the tact that you wrote Vizetelly Covers the Confederacy, | 
for your entire literary contribution in belles lettres, the social sciences, and librarianshi; 


—r IQ 





Congratulation, Bill. 


Presentation address by Mr. Clyde H. Cantrell, 
Director of Libraries, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 





PUBLIC LIBRARY DIVISION 
BREAKFAST MEETING 


The Public Library Division of the Ala- 
bama Library Association tried something 
new for their session at the 54th Annual 
Conference, Friday morning April 11th. 
Counting on the fact that librarians like to 
talk, even at breakfast, Mrs. Dixie Lou 
Fisher, Director of the Montgomery Public 
Library and chairman of the Public Library 
Division scheduled a Buzz Session on “Li- 
brary Publicity” so that librarians present 
might have the privilege of talking among 
themselves rather than being talked to (or 
at) by some other speaker. 

The chairman was not disappointed. The 
breakfast talk got underway following the 
invocation by Mr. Noel Beddow, member of 
the Executive Board of the Alabama PLSD, 
and the recognition of distinguished guests. 
Among guests present were Mr. Emerson 
Greenaway, President-elect American Li- 
brary Association; Mrs. Lura C. Currier, Di- 
rector, Mississippi Library Commission; Miss 
Emily Reed, Director, Alabama PLSD; Mrs. 
F. L. Ferrell, Vice-chairman Alabama PLSD 
Executive Board; and others. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beamguard, chair- 
man, Federal Relations, reported the good 
news of an increase in budget recommen- 
dations for the Library Services Act. 

The only other report heard was that of 
the Nominating Committee composed of 


George F. Johnson, chairman, Barbara Davis 
and Mildred Goodrich. The committe placed 
the following names in nomination: Richard 
J. Covey, librarian, Gadsden Public Library, 
chairman; and Mrs. Alice M. Doughtie, li- 
brarian, Dale County War Memorial, Ozark, 
secretary. The nominiees were elected unan- 
imously. 

Then the Buzz Session swung into action 
led by Mrs. Sarah Holland, director, Coosa 
Valley Regional Library, Pell City. Most 
adroitly, Mrs. Holland encouraged the li- 
brarians to speak their pieces. 

The first speaker was John Hyatt, libra- 
rian, Anniston Public Library, who came 
equipped with a bulging, attractive scrap- 
book and a fascinating goatee. He explained 
the tonsorial attraction by saying that he was 
getting ready for the celebration of a cen- 
tennial by Anniston. Then he exhibited his 
scrapbook on library publicity used effec- 
tively during National Library Week. Mak- 
ing full use of all publicity media, Mr. Hyatt 
and his staff stressed a different idea each 
day during N.L.W. in the main library and 
branches with posters, exhibits, to carry out 
the idea. Open House was held each day 
with a different organization acting as the 
host group. At the end of February, infor- 
mation leaflets were inserted in bank state- 
ments. A schedule of events was printed in 
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urch bulletins, there were daily radio re- 
ses and extensive newspaper publicity. 
Mr. Richard J. Covey of Gadsden told of 
ing exhibits of arts and crafts from twenty 
i1o0ols. His publicity was started early in 
nuary. Different women’s organizations 
ted as hostesses and the N.L.W. ob- 
rvance was climaxed by the formation of 
Friends of the Library organization. 
Mrs. Alice Doughtie of Ozark also began 
r publicity in January and geared her en- 
ure N.L.W. observance to the major objec- 
uve of making the week interesting for all 
evoups of people; men, women and _ children. 


‘Through volunteers, programs were given 


iressing library service to all organizations 
in the county, a Program Planning Work- 
shop was held for club leaders through co- 
operation with the University of Alabama; 
school groups visited the library each day. 
An art exhibit of 30 paintings by local artist 
were on display. On Sunday, Open House 
was held at which time Mrs. David Milotta, 
the artist from nearby Fort Rucker, and Miss 
Emma Lila Fundaburk, author, were pre- 
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sented to the guests. The local weekly 
newspaper gave sixty two columnar inches 
of publicity during that one week. 

Mrs. H. E. Klontz, Horseshoe Bend Reg- 
ional Library, described effective window 
displays. Mrs. Nellie Wilson, Sheffield, 
spoke of activities emphasizing Alabama 
authors. 

At this point, there was a vigorous ex- 
change of ideas by the public librarians 
present. Two main points came out of the 
discussion. To be effective, publicity needs 
to be carried on enthusiastically the whole 
year. Certainly National Library Week 
should be carefully planned much in ad- 
vance. Only the number of activities that 
can be carried out effectively and which 
will be worth the cost in time and effort, as 
well as money, should be planned. 

The session was then adjourned. This 
was due not so much because the librarians 
ran out of ideas but because they ran out of 
time. 

Mrs. Alice M. Doughtie, 
Reporter 





TRUSTEES AND FRIENDS SECTION 


The Trustees and Friends Section of the 
Public Library Division met at 2:00 p.m. 
on April llth, with fifteen trustees and 
friends present. Notes on the last meeting 
were read and filed. The treasurer’s report 
showing a balance of $26.95 was accepted. 
It was agreed that constitutional changes be 
delayed until the proposed amendments to 
the association constitution were passed. The 
nominating committee, composed of James 
McCain (Guntersville), Mrs. R. R. Showalter 
(Athens), and Mrs. R. Thomlinson (Florence), 
submitted the following slate: 

Mrs. Patrick Pruitt (Huntsville)—Chair- 
man 

Noel R. Beddow (Montgomery)—lIst Vice 
President 

Mrs. Bernice Youngblood (Jasper)—2nd 
Vice President 

Mrs. Karl Harrison (Columbiana)— 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Delegate to San Francisco Convention— 
Noel R. Beddow 


Alternate Delegate—Mrs. Bernice Young- 
blood 
These officers and delegates were elected. 

Mrs. Klontz, reporting for the Workshop 
Committee, told of plans for holding regional 
trustee workshops in the fall. These work- 
shops are to be sponsored jointly by the 
Trustees and Friends Section and the Public 
Library Service Division. 

The new officers were urged to request 
space in each issue of THE ALABAMA 
LIBRARIAN. 

Mr. McCain suggested that librarians be 
urged to include in their library budgets an 
amount to cover the Alabama Library As- 
sociation dues for all their trustees, at $2.00 
each per year. ; 

Mrs. Bernice Youngblood and Mr. Noel 
R. Beddow presented the program, making 
many thought-provoking comments on Trus- 
tee-Librarian relationship. Mrs. Youngblood 
told of the organization of the AALT dur- 
ing the Kansas City meeting of the American 
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Library Association. In summarizing the 
conference, she made two major points: (1) 
it is the duty of Trustees to make policies 
for the library, to study the new library 
standards, and to understand library philo- 
sophy, but (2) it is the duty of Librarians to 
interpret to the Trustees and to allow them 
to interpret the library to the community. 
Mrs. Youngblood closed her remarks with: 
“Perfect trusteeship is like absolute maturity 
—it isn’t a state you reach, it’s a road you 
travel.” 

Mr. Beddow also emphasized the necessity 
for Librarians and Trustees working together 
to better understand each other’s problems 
and to improve the Trustee-Librarian rela- 
tionship. He told of his work in the state to 
have all Trustees affiliate with the American 
Library Association. 

The meeting closed wi.h the presentation 
of the new chairman, Mrs. Patrick Pruitt. 

Mrs. Harold E. Klontz, 
Acting Secretary 
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SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION BIENNIAL 
CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 
The Eighteenth Biennial Conference 
the Southeastern Library Association h 
been scheduled for October 23, 24 and : 3 
at Louisville, Kentucky with main hea - 
quarters at the Kentucky Hotel which w | 
handle most meetings and the exhibits. C. . 
headquarters will be the Sheraton-Seelba: 
Hotel which will accept reservations fro ) 
all races. The latter hotel will handle m« 
meal functions of and speci 
groups. Approximately 1000 are expect 

to attend the meetings. 

Randolph W. Church, Virginia State Li- 
brary, Richmond, Va., is president; Miss Lu- 
cile Nix, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga., vice-president and president- 
elect; Miss Sterling Bagby, Halifax County 
Public Library, Halifax, Va., treasurer. Mr. 
Kenneth Cameron, Air University Library, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. is the Execu- 
tive Board member from Alabama. 
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MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
APRIL 10, 1958 


The Executive Council of the Alabama Library Association met in open session on 
il 10 in the Iron Room of the Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham. The meeting was called 
wrder at 6:30 p.m. by the President, Mrs. Arsic. 

Council members present were Mrs. Arsic, Mrs. Hanna, Mrs. Hoffman, Miss Russell, 
s. Brown, Mr. Cameron and Mr. Cannon. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed with. 

Irs. Margaret Hughes, Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, reported that the 

ningham school librarians wished to establish a scholarship with the Alabama Library 
ociation in memory of Miss Mildred Johnston. 

A motion was made and passed by Council to loan the Mary Mullen Scholarship fund 
the young man Miss Johnston had planned to help if that fund had not been applied 
by May 1, 1958. 

Miss Abi Russell displayed a copy of the index to the ALABAMA REVIEW and an- 

nounced that copies were on sale at the registration desk. 

Mrs. Hoffman and Mr. Langston discussed various aspects of the exhibits and the 
program. 

Plans for observing a minute of silence in memory of Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Baer and 
Miss Johnston, as well as other members who had died since the last annual meeting of 
the Association, were discussed. It was decided that the first general session would be 
the place for this observance. 

There being no further business the meeting was adjourned. 

Mrs. Edna Earle Brown, 
Secretary 


The Executive Council of the Alabama Library Association met at the Tutwiler Hotel 
on April 12, 1958. The meeting was called to order at 4:30 p.m. by the President. Mem- 
bers present were Kathleen Brown, Ruth Junkin, Perry Cannon, Edna Earle Brown, Jane 
Bently, Ken Cameron, Gretchen Schenk, Mary Ann Hanna, John McClurkin and Elinor 
Arsic. 


The Council accepted the invitation of the city of Montgomery for the convention 
in 1959. 

The President presented a tentative budget. After discussion and one or two minor 
changes the adoption of the budget for the year 1958-59 was moved by Mary Ann Hanna. 
The motion was seconded and passed. 

Tentative committee appointments were studied and suggestions made to the Presi- 
dent for changes and additions. 

The Council approved a resolution in memory of Mrs. Marie B. Owen. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 

Mary Ann Hanna, 
Secretary 


Minutes of Business Meeting 
April 12, 1958 

The annual business meeting of the Alabama Library Association was called to order 
by the President, Mrs. Arsic at 3:00 p.m on April 12, 1958. 

The first order of business was the report of the President. Following this was the 
Treasurer’s report which was accepted. 

Reports from the following committees were presented: Association Handbook, Ex- 
hibits, Federal Relations, Insurance, Legislative, Membership, Planning, Public Relations 
and Scholarship. 
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The Chairman of the Constitution Committee presented the proposed amendment to 
the constitution regarding the line of succession when a vacancy in office occurs. Th 
was some discussion concerning the wording of the amendment as submitted by mail to 
the members and printed in the April, 1958 issue of the ALABAMA LIBRARIAN. A : o- 
tion was passed to delete the phrase “for the succeeding year” from the fifth line of -.1¢ 
proposed amendment. Article VI, Section 2 was then adopted as amended. 


The Editor of the ALABAMA LIBRARIAN and the SELA Council Member g. ve 
their reports. Mr. Cameron reported that there were 64 members in SELA from Alabar a. 


Mrs. Hughes reported that Miss Reagan gave her check from the College, Univer: ty 
and Special Libraries Division to the Mildred Johnston Scholarship Fund. 

The Resolutions were presented by Maurine Hughes and were adopted. 

The Secretary read the citations which were to be sent to Mildred Goodrich aad 
Jerrold Orne. 

The following officers proposed by the Nominating Committee were elected by ic- 
clamation: 


Vice President and President-elect: Mrs. Edna Earle Brown 
Secretary: Mrs. Mary Ann Hanna 
Treasurer: Mrs. Jane F. Bently 


The invitation to hold the 1959 annual convention in Montgomery was presented. 
The meeting was adjourned at 4:00 p.m. 


Mrs. Edna Earle Brown, 
Secretary 
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ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Treasurer’s report from audit cf May 30, 1957 to June 2, 1958 
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C .eral Funds 
Balance on hand May 30, 1957 
Receipts 


Dues and others 
Exhibitors 
Convention receipts 


Disbursements 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Membership Committee 
Legislative Committee 
Convention 

ALABAMA LIBRARIAN 
Jt. Legislative Council 
Postage 

Stationery 

Miscellaneous 

Div. of Public Libraries 
Div. of School Libraries 
Div. of College & Special Lib. 


$ 946.50 
775.00 
1637.30 


3358.80 


Total receipts 


$ 127.04 
31.05 
45.28 

7.50 
7.50 
2896.04 
750.00 
15.00 
50.00 
23.18 
109.00 
15.93 
50.00 
109.50 


4237.02 


Balance on hand June 2, 1958 


Scholarship Fund 
Balance on hand May 30, 1957 
Receipts 


Repayments on loans 
Donations 
Interest 


Disbursements 


Jean Hoffman loan 
James Wesley Bates loan 
Evelyn Kocher loan 


$ 975.00 
187.56 

6.85 

1169.41 
Total receipts 
$ 200.00 
450.00 
500.90 


1150.00 


Balance on hand June 2, 1958 


$2094.17 


3358.80 


$5452.97 


4237.02 


$1215.95 


1169.41 


$1994.23 


1150.00 


$ 844.23 
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All It Takes Is Work!!! 
REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


Last Year’s Activities In Summary . 


FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


Change and challenge could very well be 
the theme for the Alabama Library Associa- 
tion, for there have been many changes in 
our libraries in the past year. The Associa- 
tion has lost more than its share of good 
members, but a number of new members 
have joined us, and the potential member- 
ship in the state is ever increasing. The Pub- 
lic Library Service Division, the Air Univer- 
sity Library, Howard College Library, and 
Anniston Carnegie Library are among those 
which have acquired new Directors during 
the year. By combining new ideas of such 
colleagues with the experience of the long- 
time Association members, we should find 
our committees functioning with added 
vigor. 

Alabama received $130,565 for the second 
fiscal year under the Library Services Act, 
and this amount continued aid to the reg- 
ional library formed during the first fiscal 
year, continued aid to two regional libraries 
trying to combine into a 4-county region, en- 
larged one existing regional library into a 3- 
county region, established two new regional 
libraries, and provided for two additional 
Field Representatives. The final State ap- 
propriation for the Public Library Service 
Division was $187,500 for 1957-1958, and 
$179,500 for 1958-1959. 

Our schools are faced with accreditation, 
and the majority of those schools not ac- 
credited by the Southern Association either 
do not have libraries, do not have a suf- 
ficient book collection, or do not have a li- 
brarian with enough training in library 
science. Steps are already being taken to 
remedy these situations. 

These changes point up some of the chal- 
lenges to our Association. It is up to us to 
make the public aware of the growth of pub- 
lic libraries in the state and the responsibility 
of state and local governments to support 
them. It is up to us to see that in educa- 
tional planning for the state the importance 
of school library devlopment is recognized 
and provided for. It is up to us to see that 
the libraries in our institutions of higher 
learning continue to be regarded as the 
foundations for those institutions. 

And what new challenges do we have? 
Do we need to encourage more Association 
sponsored institutes, such as a Workshop 
for Trustees? Do we need to have a more 
realistic outlook toward our Scholarship 
program? Most certainly we need to find a 
new approach to recruiting. 
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The challenge is ours. Through our | 
visions of the Association, through the co 
mittees, through the responsibility of ea | 
individual we can accept the challenge. 

Elinor B. Arsic, 
President 
FEDERAL RELATIONS 

Letters to one hundred seventy-five k y 
people throughout the State were prepar d 
by the Public Library Service Division aid 
mailed on February 4, 1958. They asked in- 
terested citizens to write their Congressmen 
protesting the proposed cut in the budget of 
the Library Services Act. The amount 
recommended for 1958-59 was only 3 mil- 
lion instead of the 7% million originally 
authorized. The letter, over the signature 
of the Federal Relations Committee chair- 
man and Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beamguard, 
State coordinator, pointed out that with 
such a drastically curtailed grant, the Ala- 
bama Public Library Service Division would 
be unable to fulfill its obligations to existing 
regions, and could not give aid to the new 
counties which had requisted assistance. The 
letter also urged people to write their own 
Congressman, urging him to appear before 
the Fogarty Sub-Committee in behalf of the 
Library Services Act appropriation. 

Mailed with the letters were a fact sheet 
showing Alabama’s progress under the Li- 
brary Services Act, and a map showing 
what had been accomplished and/or what 
was planned for each county. 

The Federal Relations Committee chair- 
man wrote to each Congressman, thanking 
him for previous support, indicating what 
was planned for his district, and pleading 
his continued support of the Act. The State 
coordinator wrote to both Senators and their 
administrative assistants in the same vein. 

Replies and acknowledgements were re- 
ceived from eight Congressmen and from 
both Senators. 

Near the end of February, Miss Emily 
Reed, director of P.L.S.D., wrote letters to 
about thirty people in counties expecting to 
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ceive aid this year, alerting them on the 

-carious status of the grant. 

At about the same time, a letter asking 

it librarians be included in the Hill-Elliot 

lucation bill was written to each Alabama 
ngressman. This went out over the signa- 
re of the Chairman and the members of 

» Federal Relations Committee. 

As this report is being submitted for dup- 

ation, a letter is being drafted anent a 

oviso in the Postal Rate Bill, designed to 

crease book rate postage. Alabama sena- 

rs will be asked to support Sen. Yar- 

rough’s amendment to strike out the pro- 
posed increase. 

Cooperation from almost all quarters has 
been gratifying in each situation. Mayors 
and other officials in large and medium- 
sized cities have been particularly interested 
and helpful. Special appreciation must ge 
to Miss Reed, Mrs. Roberts, and the Field 
Representatives of P.L.S.D. and to its cleri- 
cal staff. 


Mrs. Dixie Lou Fisher, Chairman 


ASSOCIATION HANDBOOK 

Dr. Jerrold Orne resigned the Chairman- 
ship and requested that Florine Oltman be 
named Chairman of the Committee to suc- 
ceed him. O-her members of the committee 
were: Mrs. Francis E. Trawick, Mrs. Janie 
B. Morgan, Mrs. E. E. Klontz, Mrs. Vivien 
M. Lawson and Mrs. Alton C. Edwards. 

Handbooks were distributed to all officers, 
chairman of committee and members of the 
Handbook Committee. 


In addition two copies were alloted to the 
Department of Archives and History, State 
of Alabama, one to Anna Laura Dodson, Di- 
vision cf Librarianship, Emory University, 
and one to Mrs. Fletcher Roberts, Public Li- 
brary Service Division, Montgomery, Ala. 

Thirty copies of the handbook remain on 
hand. 

It is noted there are no instructions in 
the guidebook for the handbook committee, 
such as to methods of revision or distribu- 
tion. It is recommended that suggestions re- 
ceived by the committee be typed by the 
committee with one copy forwarded to ap- 
| ropriate committee chairman and one copy 
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maintained by the handbook committee for 
guidance in the next revision. 


Talbert B. Fowler, Jr., Chairman 


CONSTITUTION 


The following addition to the Constitution 
of the Alabama Library Association has been 
adopted: 


ARTICLE VI — OFFICERS 


Section 2. If the office of the president 
become vacant, by reason of death, resig- 
nation, or otherwise, the vice-president shall 
fill the unexpired term. This succession to 
the unexpired term will in no way affect 
the vice-president remaining the president 
elect. If the office of the vice-president, 
secretary, or treasurer become vacant, by 
reason of death, resignation, or otherwise, 
the members of the Executive Council, in 
regular or called session, by a majority vote, 
may elect a successor or successors, who 
shall hold office for the unexpired term. 

Talbert B. Fowler, Jr., Chairman 


LEGISLATIVE 

Your committee on legislation is very 
sorry to report that we were unsuccessful in 
getting any legislation passed in the hectic 
1957 legislative year. Your committee had 
ready for introduction permissive legislation 
to permit cities or counties to vote on a lo- 
cal tax for library purposes. This was to 
have been introduced as a bill by the Mobile 
delegation, as Mobile was ready to have a 
local bill introduced, but as you all know 
the Legislature was against anything with 
the word “tax” on it last year, even though 
this was to have been only of a permissive 
nature. We hope the legislative committee 
appointed for 1958-59 will begin work early 
on this legislation and get support of all 
counties so it can be introduced when the 
Legislature convenes in May, 1959. 

Also, your committee had under consid- 
eration legislation for Trustees. We were 
active in Montgomery during the last ses- 
sion working toward getting adequate funds 
for our Public Library Services Division and 
we want to express our thanks to all per- 
sons helping us. 


James W. McCain, Chairman 
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PLANNING 

The Planning Committee recommends to 
the Council the following projects, viz: 

1. The Legislative Committee be asked 
to continue a study of the state library laws 
and acts, and present to the Association a 
plan whereby an enabling act or a constitu- 
tional amendment may be presented to the 
Legislature which will allow local taxation 
to be voted for library purposes. 

2. The Trustees Section be asked to 
study the question of legislation governing 
library boards, stressing (1) tenure of office, 
(2) rotation of officers, and (3) a five-year 
term for board members. 

3. The Program Committee be asked to 
allot time to each Division for workshops 
at the annual meetings, if they so desire. 

Mildred Goodrich, Chairman 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The work of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee centered around National Library 
Week, March 16-22. While the Alabama 
Lay Committee furnished the leadership for 

(continued on page 67) 


SAVE TIME 


with Multi-Copy Forms 





e No. 673 Overdue Notice 
1 typing—3 copies 


e No. 555 Book Order 
1 typing—5 copies 


e No. 485 Interlibrary Loan 


Request 
1 typing—4 copies 


9p GAYLORD BROS., INC. 














Library Supplies 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: 

Complete sets 

Short runs 

Single volumes — all 
fields, all languages 


Scientific books: 
Out-of-print 
Domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription 
service for domestic and 
foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S. 
and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


Walter J. Johnson, Inc. 


111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
ORegon 7-6713 


Cable address: 
BOOKJOHNS, NEWYORK 


PEPE PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PIPPI PPP PP Pt 


Branch offices in 
London and Frankfurt 





Catalogues available on request 
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\CE AGE - - - 
(continued from page 50) 

This fa- 
y is actually 140 feet high or the height 
. 14 story building. A static test site 
nits us to conduct carefully controlled 
‘rimental research on various kinds of 
id or solid propellants when we are test- 
the motors for rockets or guided missiles. 
ther interesting test facility is known as 
allistic track, or sometimes as an accel- 
This ballistic track was 
ipleted at Redstone Arsenal in June of 
5 and is one of three such test facilities 
the United States. 


lity or a vertical thrust tower. 


tion launcher. 


Many people ask me, “Do you fire the 
actual missile at Redstone Arsenal?” The 
answer is — No. But there is a very valid 
reason for such questions. Rocket motors 
are tested and the townspeople frequently 
hear this fairly loud sound. They are quite 
sure, and correctly so, that some tremendous 
force is being released. What they actually 
hear is the tremendous force which is some- 
what like a loud, strong swish of forceful 
air, but the missile is not being fired. Ac- 
tually, the missile is held firmly in place; 
and what is being tested is the amount of 
thrust generated by either a liquid or a solid 
fuel propellant. To reassure you, no missiles 
have accidentally gotten loose, but such ex- 
perimentation is absolutely essential in order 
to save time and money by not firing the 
actual missile. 

Since we have been discussing missiles, I 
would like to clarify another item of infor- 
mation for you. We talk frequently about 
surface-to-surface or sufface-to-air missiles. 
Let us see what these actually mean. In the 
case of a surface-to-surface, for example, a 
Corporal missile would be fired from the 
ground at a target, let us say nearly as far 
away as Huntsville or a little less than 100 
miles. Of course, a surface-to-surface mis- 


sile could be fired as far away as 3, 4, or 5 


thousand miles if it were a_ ballistic 
missile. 


type 


In the case of surface-to-air missiles, it is 
entirely possible to fire a missile from the 
surface to a target which we cannot even 
sec in the air. For example, in the case of 
a Nike missile, let us say that an aircraft is 
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flying at the speed of sound, 10 miles high 
in the air. This Nike missile leaves the 
ground and, in controlled or guided flight, 
meets and hits its target. The Nike-Hercules, 
our newest version, is capable of carrying 
far more destructive power than the earlier 
version, the Nike-Ajax. The Nike-Hercules 
has a nuclear capability and can intercept 
the most advanced types of aircraft. 

As you have noted, we have discussed 
many scientific and research and develop- 
ment areas of activity, and now you have 
the real reason for the Redstone Arsenal. 
The various military, industrial, and scienti- 
fic activities at Redstone Arsenal are con- 
clusive proof of the science, industry and 
Army Ordnance team. I am firmly convinced 
that the activities at Redstone Arsenal repre- 
sent the only full-scale installation in the 
free world which is capable of developing, 
researching, testing, producing, maintaining, 
and storing weapons which, in the event of 
an emergency, can be directed to any target 
at any place on the ground or in the air. 

One of the organizations under the re- 
cently formed Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand at Redstone is my own organization, 
the U. S. Army Ordnance Guided Missile 
School. Our primary mission is to conduct 
courses for officers, enlisted men, and 
civilians in repair, supply, and maintenance 
of guided missiles and related equipment. 
In addition, we develop and review guided 
missile training aids. We maintain contacts 
with other agencies throughout the country 
engaged in research and development and 
the testing and modification of guided mis- 
siles; and we activate, organize, and train 
guided missile units for field assign- 
ments throughout the world. In ad- 
dition to the above missions and as a task 
assignment for the new Ordnance Missile 
Command, we conduct training for key per- 
sonnel of the Contintental Armies on bal- 
listic missile systems, as well as for Ord- 
nance maintenance personnel. We also con- 
duct an Orientation Course on ballistic mis- 
More than 8,000 people have 
been trained in the School during the past 
five years. 


sile systems. 


Our instruction is not only con- 
fined to U. S. Army personnel. The School 
has also trained Air Force and Navy per- 
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sonnel, in addition to members of the British 
and Canadian Armies. Personnel from 
NATO countries are also trained, including 
Norwegian, Italian, Danish officers under- 
going training in the Nike systems, as well 
as other NATO personnel from France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, the Nethrelands, and 
Turkey. 

The present staff and faculty of the School 
is nearly 1500. Some 87 buildings of va- 
rious sizes and shapes are now being used 
by the School to conduct this instruction. 
Three new class and laboratory buildings, 
two training shops, and four additional 
buildings are under construction at the pres- 
ent time. One of these new buildings is a 
technical library. When the present con- 
struction and expansion program is com- 
pleted, we will have the most modern and 
up-to-date electronic training facilities to be 
found anywhere in the free world. 

As you can readily tell, I am thoroughly 
convinced that the training which we ac- 
coemplish is of vital importance — not only 
to the U. S. Army but to the nation. One 
of our national problems is the fact that we 
still have a critical shortage of highly-trained 
personnel who are able to take care of such 
complicated missile systems. In my humble 
opinion, the future revolves around the basic 
prcblems of how well are we prepared? How 
much knowledge have we acquired? And 
how many people do we have trained who 
are able to carry out the responsibilities for 
which this country now has international 
commitments? 





BUCKSKIN SCIENTISTS - - - 
(continued from page 54) 

for all a body had to do was cut off the end 

of the rows and the turnips came rolling 

out. 

These men were clever at solving their 
farming problems and most nigh any other 
predicament they were caught in too. Take 
the pioneer whose wife begged and begged 
for a Sunday dress and hat. The husband 
had no money but he had no doubts about 
the fact that he had to do something to 
placate his wife, and a mighty quick some- 
thing at that. So he made a bonnet from 
a hornet’s nest, trimmed with wolf tails and 
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skunk stripes. He designed a lovely g: 
of a whole bear skin with a raccoon tai 
hand down and serve as a train; and as 
extra special treat he made a petticoat 
of briar bushes all woven together. Ai 
have the feeling that the outfit looked 
ter than today’s sack dresses. 

Now a whole lot of what I’ve told 
today is outright lying, but I lied just eno gh J 
to enjoy myself and I hope it proved -n- 
joyable to you too. Most of these lies w ore 
tall tales, the kind of exaggerated humor u: 
stories our pioneer ancestors were jim-daidy 
at telling. There have been many writers 
who thought these tall tales were born of 
despair, that the pioneer laughed and joked 
to keep from crying about the rough life he 
led. But I do not believe that. I believe 
the frontiersman laughed because he was 
thoroughly happy with his lot. He knew 
a B from a buffalo’s foot and had complete 
mastery over the forested land where he 
lived, and he rejoiced in his own accomp- 
lishments. Oh, times when 


there were 


things got mighty tough—mosquitoes might 


carry off his horse, he might lose his land 
to speculators or his family to Indians, but 
that was the nature of his life, the risk he 
ran on the frontier. He didn’t despair, he 
was hopeful. He could get another horse, 
just as there was more land for him further 
west, did he want it. He could marry again 
and raise another family or he could go it 
alone. 

So there’s the truth of my talk. The 
frontiersman was versatile, he could do all 
the things I have mentioned. With these | 
skills he conquered the wilderness, built up 
a great faith in himself to meet any emer- } 
gency. From this sureness of himself came 
his individualism, his pride, his ruggedness, 
and his tall tales. Here is a great part of our 
heritage which has come from the moving 
frontier, and, like hickory smoke used to 
give a woody sweetness to meat, these values 
flavor our lives and thoughts today. 

Those early scientists of the Eastern Sea- 
board, Franklin, Bar'ram, and the others, 
accented the usefulness cf science and be- 
gan the trend toward the technology of our 
present machine age. Today we are intoxi- 
cated with machines, and as a consequence 
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emphas:s is being given to science 

h fathers them. In the world rush for 
powerful rockets and space machines 

re apt to forget that “science is not an 

n i'self but a means to an end, that end 

+ the preservation and advancement of 
\merican way of life”. I hope as libra- 
and teachers you will not go plumb 

wild over science, for the world is a 
y-splendored place, and poetry and 

s, music and art, history and tradition 
among the loveliest of its splendors. A 
ent may well stand in awe before the 
utiful and precise logic of a geometrical 
heorem. But he should have the opportun- 
ity) too to be charmed by the plaintive 
strains of “Barbara Allen” sung to the ac- 
companiment of a home-made fiddle. For 
what shall it profit a child to gain a satellite 
and lose his own soul, because he failed to 
understand the nature of his own heritage? 





(continued from page 64) 

this observance, the Association’s committee 
mailed reminders to 16 special libraries, 109 
public libraries, 250 school libraries, and 14 
college and university libraries. The mail- 
ing included a list of articles mentioning 
NLW due to appear in March and April is- 
sues of popular magazines, a list of profes- 
sional articles on NLW, and a request that 
an outline of plans be filed with the asso- 
ciation’s president or the committee chair- 
man. 

During National Library Week a feature 
article on libraries in Alabama appeared in 
The Birmingham News. This was arranged 
by the committee. 

A few libraries have reported their activi- 
ties, which ranged from simple, effective dis- 
plays to week-long observances on a grandi- 
ose scale. In the March 20th issue of the 
local weekly one librarian had 2 lead articles 
on the front page, an inside page article, and 
her regular weekly column—a total of 64 
inches! In addition, the same issue carried 
a 4-column picture of a group in her library. 

Convention publicity is being handled 
through the Convention Committee, with 
Mrs. Lucille Sullivan of the Birmingham 
Public Library in charge of the publicity. 

Mrs. H. E. Klontz, Chairman 


NECROLOGY 

Mrs. Elizabeth Vaughn, Library Assistant 
at Sheffield Public Library, died in Feb- 
ruary. Mrs. Vaughn was the librarian in 
charge at night for about five years. 

° o * 

Dr. Sadie Peterson Delaney, 69, chief 
librarian at the Tuskegee Veterans Admin- 
istration since 1924, died at her home in 
Tuskegee in early May. Dr. Delaney was 
well-known both for her work in libraries 
and for her collections of antiques and 
stamps. In 1956 she received the Veterans 
Administration award for outstanding con- 
tributions in the rehabilitation of patients 
in bibliotherapy. 

. = 2 

Hoffman Birney, author and authority on 
the American West, died in a Huntsville 
hospital last month. He had served as a 
critic of Western stories for the New York 
Times and was the author of some 27 books 
on history, the Western scene, adventure 
and subjects for boys. He came to Hunts- 
ville in 1950 when Redstone Arsenal be- 
came the Army’s missile center. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The Membership Committee of the Ala- 
bama Library Association reports: 
Total membership, 31 March 1958 367 
New members, 
April 1957—March 1958 198 
Reinstated members for 
calendar year 1958 10 
Life members 36 
Out-of-state members for 
calendar year 1958 9 
Classification of members for calendar 
year 1958: 
Public 95 
School 83 
College and University 66 
Special 51 
Friend 26 
Trustee and Board ; 
Institutional 
Retired 
Club 
Student 
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